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5 ig WO MONTHS of this New Year are 
over, If you are one of those who 
made good resolutions on the last day of 
December, and like the family in the story 
by Dada Shewak, forgot about them the 
very next day, this is a word of hope for 
you. 


Most people, young and old, make New 
Year resolutions and so often disappoint 
themselves. Perhaps you have decided on 
one particular failing and have resolved 
to give it up. Be it a bad temper, answer- 
ing back, laziness, cheating in class or just 
an unfriendly attitude towards others; 
whatever your weakness and your resolu- 
tion, you cannot forget when you succeed 
and when you fail. Try keeping a graph 
of your ups and downs and see that the 
times you fail don’t outdo the times you 
succeed, 


Everyone has weaknesses. It is only one 
in a thousand who are born with a sweet 
temper or any other virtue. But many 
people have grown out of ‘failures’ after 
a struggle every New Year. How dull 
the world would be if we were all perfect 
and didn’t have to struggle at all to im- 
prove ourselves! In a game it is no fun 
for a champion to play against a beginner. 
It is only when two equal players struggle 
to win that the game is worth watching 
and the winner appreciates his achieve- 
ment. So it is with giving up bad habits 
or unbecoming ways. If during these two 
months your graph doesn’t show a rise 
on the whole, have hope; there are ten 
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months to go and you have a will to win. 
March is a month when you see how life 
is bursting out on bushes and trees. Take 
hope and start afresh. 


There is one special Resolution I would 
like to suggest to all of you who are pre- 
paring for exams. 


Naturally, ali of you want to pass even 
if you are not sure that you are well pre- 
pared. This is a good and right attitude. 
However, mosi unfortunately, there are 
many children who, in order to pass the 
exam, only read and learn up notes and 
answers to Likely Questions. They do noi 
go through the books even once. This is 
definitely one type af dishonesty, Books 
are prescribed for the different examina- 
tions so that your developing minds may 
learn a lot of new things, so that you may 
get educated, But if that matter has not 
even passed through your mind you have 
not acquired the information that would 
enable you to be an educated person. 

While our educational system is partly 
to blame for uneducated youth to pass 
out of school or college, a great deal 
depends on YOU. YOU are going to be a 
teacher or a leader in the near future. How 
will you take up responsibility if you don’t 
know so much s expected of you? 
So my plea i u will resolve to first 
go though ~s seriously, and then, 
if necessary, | motes or typical ques- 
tions. Ther will you face the exams 

nd th ‘) confidence, 


YOUR EDITOR 
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LOUIS BRAILLE 


and his gift to the blind 


OST of us have heard the name 

“Braille”, but beyond the fact that it 
is a system in which books are printed for 
blind persons to read, we could probably 
say nothing about it. In this article we 
shall tell you what the system is and how 
it works, as well as something of the re- 
markable Frenchman. who invented and 
gave his name to it. 


Louis Braille, the son of a saddler”, 
was born in 1809 in a small town near 
Paris, One day, at the age of three, Louis 
walked into his father’s empty workshop 
and began playing with the tools. He picked 
up a pointed knife, and with all his 
strength brought it down on the leather. 
Now the bench on which Louis was trying 
to cut this piece of leather was almost as 
high as Louis himself. Suddenly the 
knife fell from his grip and its pointed 
end went into his left eye. The infection 
from this fearful wound spread to his 
right eye, and the little boy lost his eye- 
sight for ever. 


If Louis Braille had met with this ae- 
cident today, the damage might not have 
been too serious. In the early nineteenth 
century, however, treatment of eye inju- 
ries was still elementary. 


In those days a person without sight 
was considered a burden on society, No- 
body ever thought that a blind child could 
go to school and be educated. But Louis, 
encouraged by the local priest, went to 
school, He loved school. Whereas the other 
pupils were apt to listen to the lesson with- 
out giving their full attention, knowing 
that they could go over their work from 


*The man who makes saddles for riding. 
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books, Louis, being unable to make use of 
books, had to try to master his lessons at 
first hearing, As a result he developed a 
deep power of concentration and a remark- 
able memory, which together helped him 
to overcome the disadvantage of being un- 
able to read. 

From here Louis went to “The National 
Institute of the Young Blind,” to com- 
plete his education. The education at this 
institute was imparted entirely by word 
of mouth, and Louis realized that without 
books the world of the blind would always 
be limited. So he set about trying to think 
of a method by which the blind could 
read and write. 

At the age of sixteen, he hit upon an 
entirely new code expressed through 


punched holes, by which the blind could 
feel with their fingers and read, It took 
years before he was able to perfect his 
system. In course of time Louis became a 
teacher at the Institute, whose pupils res- 
ponded eagerly to his new system; This 
came to be known as simply “Braille”. 


Blind children learning to read by the Braille system. 
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The Braille System 


Braille is written by punching a pointed 
pencil-like tool into heavy paper. A metal 
ruler with evenly spaced holes in it serves 
as guide for the tool, The paper has to be 
turned over to be read, since the dots are 
pushed up on its under side. A complete 
alphabet is formed from a varying arrange- 
ment of six dots. One dot is A, one dot 
below another makes B, two dots side by 
side are C, and so on. Like shorthand, 
Braille uses certain combinations of dots 
to stand for common words or syllables, 
such as -ing, -tion or common prepositions 
such as “with”. There is also a Braille 
system of writing Music. 

Braille enables the blind to read and 
write quite fast—almost as we sighted 
people do. I have watched blind children 
writing down their lessons, doing it with the 
same speed as any boy with sight would 
do. They can read even faster than they 
write, After writing by punching holes they 
turn the paper and feel the holes projecting 
as points on the wrong side of the paper. 
Their fingers are so sensitive that they 
quickly run over the paper and read as 
fast as we do. There are Braille Libraries 
where all the books are written in Braille. 
A book written in Braille is three times as 
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thick as the normal printed book. 
Progress in India 


In India today, there are approximately 
a hundred and fifty institutions for the 
blind where they not only learn to read 
and write but also learn music and get 
vocational training. They are taught weav- 
ing, cane work, chalk making and candle 
making, There is a government light 
engineering institute in Dehra Dun where 
the blind learn jobs like repairing bicy- 
cles, how to use a saw machine, a cuting 
machine and drilling machines. The blind 
are also taught packing so that they can get 
jobs in factories. This enables them to 
earn their own living and lead normal 
selfrespecting lives rather than be forced 
to live on other people’s charity. 

Most blind people have a keen ear for 
music and can play any musical instru- 
ment. We have had some very famous 
blind singers and musicians, K. C. Dey in 
his life time reached great heights in the 
film world and outside. Maya Ganguli of 
Poona is a very well known singer of today 
Perhaps the best known blind singers of all 
times is Surdas of long ago. Surdas not 
only sang well but also composed his own 
lyrics and music. The songs of Surdas filled 
with deep philosophy of life are sung even 
to this day. 28 


Lett: Inmates of the School For Blind at Poona 


playing with cards specially made for them. 
Below: The orchestra group of the School. 
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by JULES VERNE 


The serial story which we begin in this issue, and plan to complste in five instalments is 
one of the world’s classics, It was written by the French writer Jules Verne (1828-1905) 


who specialized in “scientific romances” 


(somewhat akin to today’s “Space Fiction”’). 


Besides being able to tell a story vividly and with touches of humour, Jules Verne posses- 


sed the knack, which some of the greatest 


geniuses have 
‘ future. As the story unfolds, you will see that 


had, of seeing far into the 


the ‘Nautilus’ is prophetic of the Nuclear 


Submarine of which the earliest was built fif-ty years after the great writer’s death, and 


called by the same name. 


ibs year 1866 was marked by an ex- 
traordinary incident, a mysterious and 
inexplicable occurance, which doubtless no 
one has yet forgotten. For some time past, 
vessels had been met by “an enormous 
thing” a long object, cigar shaped, occa- 
sionally phosphorescent and much larger 
and more rapid in its movements than a 
whale. By April 1867 many a ship had 
struck or been struck by it. From then on 
all unlucky mishaps which could not be 
otherwise accounted for were put down to 
the monster. 

At the period when these events took 
place, I had just returned from a scientific 
research expedition deep in the territory of 
Nebraska, in the United States. By virture 
of my office as Assistant Professor in the 
Museum of Natural History in Paris, the 
French government had attached me to that 
expedition. 

On arrival in New York I found that this 
‘thing’ was the biggest topic of the time. The 
idea that it was a floating island was 
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abandoned, There remained then only two 
possibilities, one that it was an animal of 
colossal strength; and the other that it was 
a submarine vessel of enormous motive 
power. 

But after examining, one by one, the 
different suppositions, it was decided that 
the monster was none other than a huge 
narwahl* armed with an ivory sword, that 
its principal tusk had the hardness of steel 
and that it had to be hunted down, 

In New York they made preparations for 
an expedition destined to pursue the nar- 
wahl. A frigate of great speed, the ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN, was put in commission as 
soon as possible. This frigate was headed 
by one Commander Farragut. 

Three hours before the ABRAHAM LIn- 
cOLN left Brooklyn Pier, I received a warm 
letter asking me to join the frigate on this 
expedition. I gladly consented and my 
faithful Conseil agreed to come with me. 


*Sea mammal of the whale tribe with a long spike 
projecting from its forehead, 


Captain Farragut was a good seaman, 
worthy of the frigate lie commanded. On the 
question of the sea monster there was no 
doubt in his mind, and he would not allow 
the existence of the animal to be disputed 
on board, He believed in it. 


The ABrauam Lincoxn had on board 
Ned Land, the prince of harpooners, Ned 
Land was a Canadian with an uncommon 
quickness of hand, audacity and cunning, 
besides coolness. It must be a cunning 
whale indeed to escape the stroke of his 
harpoon. Ned Land was about forty years 
of age; he was a tall man (more than six 
feet high) strongly built, grave and silent, 
occasionally violent and very passionate 
when contradicted. 

The voyage of ABRAHAM LINCOLN was for 
a long time marked by no special incident. 
The coast of Japan still remained less than 
two hundred miles to the west. Night was 
approaching. At that moment I was leaning 
forward on the starboard netting. Conseil 
standing near me, was looking straight be- 
fore me, The crew, perched in the rigging, 
examined the horizon. Suddenly the voice 
of Ned Land was heard. 

“Look out there! the very thing we are 
looking for—on our weather beam.” 

At this cry the whole ship’s crew hurried 
towards the harpooner, My heart beat as if 
it would break. But Ned Land was not 
mistaken, and we all saw the object he 
pointed to, The sea seemed to be illuminated 
all over. It was not a mere phosphoric 
phenomenon. The monster emerged from 
the water and then threw out that very in- 
tense but inexplicable light mentioned in 
the reports of several captains. 

“Hard a-port!” cried the captain. These 
orders were executed and the frigate moved 
rapidly from the burning light. But the 
supernatural animal moved at twice the 
speed of the frigate. We stood in a daze, 
dumb and motionless gasping for breath. 
Suddenly it stopped. 

The crew waited impatiently for their 


chief’s orders, The latter, after having 
observed the animal attentively called the 
engineer. The engineer ran to him. 

“Sir” said the Commander “make up 
your fires and put on all steam.” 

Three hurrahs greeted this order. The 
The time for the struggle had arrived. Some 
moments after, the two funnels of the frigate 
vomitted torrents of black smoke and the 
bridge quaked under the trembling of the 
boilers. [he ABRAnam LINCOLN, propelled 
by her powerful screw went straight at the 
animal, The latter allowed it to come within 
half a cable’s length, then as if disdaining 
to dive, it took a little turn, and stopped a 
a short distance off. 

This pursuit lasted nearly three-quarters 
of an hour, without the frigate gaining 
two yards on the monster. It was quite 
evident that at that rate we should never 
come up with it, 

“With your leave, Sire,” said Ned Land. 
“I mean to post myself under the bowsprit 
and if we get within harpooning distance, 
I shall throw my harpoon.” 

Ned Land went to his post. The pursuit 
began. The animal went faster than the 
Abraham Lincoln. Suddenly it disap- 
peared. 

Night came on and overshadowed the 
ocean. But at ten minutes to 11 the electric 
light reappeared three miles windward of 
the frigate. The narwahl seemed motionless 
perhaps tired with its day’s work. It slept, 
letting itself afloat on the waves. Now the 
Captain resolved to take advantage. The 
frigate moved noiselessly and stopped at 
two cables’ length from the animal. 

At this moment leaning on the forecastle 
bulwark, I saw below me Ned Land 
brandishing his terrible harpoon, scarcely 
twenty feet from the motionless animal. 
Suddenly his 2: traightened, and the 
harpoon wes thrown: 1 heard the metallic 
stroke of the weapon. which seemed to 
have struck 2 hard body, The dazzling 
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light went out suddenly, and two enormous 
waterspouts broke over the bridge of the 
frigate rushing like a torrent from stem 
to stern, overthrowing men, and breaking 
the lashing of the spars. A fearful shock 
like an electric shock followed, and thrown 
over the rail without having time to stop 
myself, I fell into the sea. 

This unexpected fall so stunned me that 
I have no clear recollection of my sensations 
The darkness was intense. I then, caught 
a glimpse of a black mass disappearing in 
the distance. It was the frigate! I was lost. 

“Help, help!” I shouted, swimming 
towards the ABRAHAM LINCOLN in desper- 
ation. I was sinking! I was suffocating! 

“Help!” this was my last ery. Suddenly 
my clothes were seized by a strong hand, 
and I felt myself quickly drawn up to the 
surface of the sea; and heard, yes, I heard 
these words pronouced in my ear: 

“If master would be so good as to lean 
on my shoulder, master would swim with 
much greater ease.” 

I seized with one hand my faithful Con- 
seil’s arm. 

“T saw you falling Sir, and being your 
faithful servant, I followed you into the 
water” said Conseil. 


“T think that master had better not count 
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too much on finding the frigate”, Conseil 
continued. “Her screw and rudder are 
broken and she no longer steers herself.” 

“Then we are lost!” 

“Perhaps so,” calmly answered Con- 
seil. “However we have still several hours 
before us and one can do a good deal in 
some hours.” 

Conseil’s steady coolness set me up again. 

We swam for several hours and I was 
seized with dreadful fatigue. My limbs 
stiffened under the strain of violent cramp. 


Conseil was obliged to keep me up, and 
our preservation depended on him alone. 
Conseil was tired too and I found that he 
could not keep up much longer. But he 
would not leave me to sink and die either. 
I heard him repeat at some intervals 
“Help! help!” 

Our movements were suspended for 
an instant; we listened. It might be only a 
singing in the ear, but it seemed to me 
as if another cry answered the cry from 
Conseil. 

“Did you hear?” I murmured. 

“Yes! yes!”” And Conseil gave one more 
despairing call. 

This time there was no mistake! A 
human voice responded to ours! 


At this moment a hard body struck me. 
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DR. VIKRAM SARABHAI 


PIONEER AND BUILDER 


ae INDIAN NATION lost a great 
scientist and intellectual in the death 
of Dr. Vikram Sarabhai who passed away 
recently, He was, indeed, a versatile man 
of vision whose great talents and achieve- 
ments ranged over a wide field such as few 
scientists or intellectuals have occompli- 


shed. 


What were the unique talents and quali- 
ties that made Dr. Sarabhai so outstanding 
and so useful to his nation? Firstly, he was 
himself a very disciplined scientist. His 
thirst for knowledge right from his student 
days made him an intellectual all-rounder. 
Secondly, he was interested in the way 
different sciences—and the arts—fitted 
together. Also, he was future-oriented: he 
evaluated ideals and schemes in relation to 
future needs, To meet these needs, he 
founded several] new institutions. In this pro- 
cess he built up capable teams of inspired 
young scientists who also had a vision of 
the future. All these qualities made him 
an ideal scientific ‘leader’ for the Atomic 
Energy and Space projects of India. 


‘Be Prepared’ 


A good example of his vision and policy 
of being sufficiently prepared for future 
needs is his early realisation of the im- 
portance of efficient administration and 
management. This belief led Dr. Sarabhai 
to organise in 1962, and direct till 1965, 
the now-famous Indian Institute of Manage- 
ment at Ahmedabad which turns out 120 
trained administrators each year and also 
offers useful advice and solutions to 
government and private institutions and 
industries. Dr, Sarabhai practised what he 
preached: over 20 I, I.M. graduates worked 
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for him in space or atomic power or elec- 
tronics projects. 


Pioneer of Space Research 
Ever since he was appointed Chairman 


of the Indian National Committee for Space 
Research in 1962, Dr. Sarabhai spared no 


«efforts for the useful development of space 


science and technology in India. The 
Thumba Equatorial Rocket Launching 
Station* in Kerala was his first major 
creation, Then came the Experimental 
Satallite Communications Earth Station 
Ahmedabad. E.S.C.E.S. was later able to 
build the Arvi satellite station for the Post 
and Telegraphs Department. E.S.C.E.S., 
set up with U.N. assistance, also trained 
technicians—including many foreigners— 
for space communications. The rockets 
launching station at Sriharikota*, started 


*See SUNSHINE, January 1972 
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a few months ago, brought India nearer 
the modern satellite era. Dr. Sarabhai had 
been eagerly looking forward to seeing the 
achievement of India launching its first 
satellite from this Station before 1975. 


His zeal in the Space field was the 
natural result of his vision of the great 
benefits satellites could bring to a country 
like India. He wanted the important 
messages of scientific agriculture, educa- 
tion, family planning, etc to reach even 
the remote villages through a satellite- 
based television network, He secured the 
cooperation of NASA (U.S.A.) for such 
u project on an experimental scale during 
1973-74. 


He had himself had a fine academic 
career, Born in 1919 to a well-known 
textile magnate, Ambalal Sarabhai, he 
studied upto the pre-degree stage in 
\hmedabad and then went to Cambridge 
where he took the Tripos* at the age of 
19, Returning home, he took up research 
in Cosmic Ray Physics at the Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore, under the emi- 
nent scientist, Dr. C. V. Raman. Here he 
came into contact with Dr. Homi Bhabha 
—whom he was to later succeed as chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Six years later, he went to Britain again 


*Tripos—Honours degree of Cambridge. 
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Picture: Dr. Sarabhai with 
the Prime Minister when the 
nuclear power station at 
Tarapur was dedicated to 
the nation (Jamuary 19, 
1970). 


and took his doctorate in 
Nuclear Physics in 1947. 
Later he took interest in 
several fields but Nuclear 
Physics was his favourite. 
When he came back to In- 
dia, he helped to found a 
research institute in Ahmedabad — to 
modernise the textile industry. He took 
an active part in the promotion of the 
Sarabhai family’s industries and in the 
field of Productivity. In 1955, he founded 
the Physical Research Laboratory at 
Ahmedabad, where he was the Director 
and also Professor of Cosmic Ray Physics. 
In collaboration with his students, he made 
a major discovery concerning solar radia- 
tion and cosmic ray variations. An infor- 


mal group of scientists and high school 
ce 19 


A large polythelene balloon being launched at the 
Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad, for 
Primary Cosmic Ray Studies, 
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International Atomic Time 


On the eve of January | this year, 
standard clocks all over the world, includ- 
ing London's famous “Big Ben’, stood stil! 
for about one tenth of a second at midnight 
(zero hour). Immediately after this pause, 
scientific bodies throughout the world 
switched over to the ‘International Atomic 
Time’. Timekeeping with atomic clocks is 
so accurate that it will be correct to a second 
even after 150,000 years! 


The new system replaced the Greenwich 
Mean Time (GMT) for all fine scientific 
and astronomical measurements. The GMT, 
as you should know, is measured at the meri- 
dian of zero degrees longitude, which cuts 
through Greenwhich just east of London. 
Its defect is that it varies, though only in- 
finitesimally, as the earth's rotation slightly 
slows down and speeds up. 

Since 1958, GMT and Atomic time have 
gradually drifted apart, with GMT falling 
9.9 seconds behind within 13 years. So, the 
world’s clocks were kept still for a tenth 
of a second this year, so that the GMT 
would be precisely 10 seconds behind atomic 
time. This is more convenient for scientists. 

The B.B.C. and other radio stations made 
up for the time lag by making five ‘pips’ 
and a long ‘peep’. instead of the 6 ‘pips’ they 
make every hour. 

Work on the atomic clock was done by 
Britain’s National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington (London). It bears little resem- 
blance to ordinary clocks. The atomic clock 
consists of a mass of equipment which makes 
use of the properties of Caesium*. A small 


*Caesium—A silver white metal (symbol: Cs) 


which is like Sodium in its properties. 
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piece of this chemical element controls an 
electronic timepiece which is considered to 
be ten times more accurate than any other 
timekeeping system. 


Satellite tracking, world navigation, high- 
speed communications and radio astronomy 
are some of the activities which will make 
use of the international atomic time. 


Super-Express Trains in Japan 
Operated by Computer 


The Japanese National Railways (JNR) 
have decided to adopt the ‘Computer- Aided 
Traffic Control’ (Comtrac) system— the 
first such contro] system of its kind in the 
world for trains—for all super-express trains 
services between Tokyo and Okayama (733 
kilometers) from March this year, In this 
unique system, a computer ‘memorizes’ all 
train time-tables for automatic train opera- 
tions, including the halts at stations and 
adjustments for delays. Moreover, the con- 
tro] personnel can have a ‘dialogue’ with the 
computer, 


On the New Sanyo Line which was to be 
opened sometime now, the maximum speed 
will be 250 kilometers per hour—i.e., 40 
I.nh faster than the present limit on the 
Tokaido Line, Moreover, several kinds of 
trains with different speeds and station stops 
wil! be placed in operation. It has become 
necessary, therefore, to introduce a computer 
system in addition to the existing train con- 
trols. Work on this system was started in 


1965, 
The COMTRAC system displays informa- 


tion by coloured letters and also enables the 
control personnel to “talk’’ with the com- 
puter by writing on the display screen with 
a special pen. Everything will depend on the 
computer, including the allocation of work- 
ing hours for motormen and conductors, 
transmission of information to each station 
and instrutions at the time of delay or ac- 
cident. This will ensure an accurate and safe 
control of train operations. 

Here is an example of train operation con- 
trol by this svstem: According to the regular 
train schedule, the Kodama 363, leaving 
Tokyo at 10:30 a.m., is to arrive at Shizuoka 
at noon and, while halting there for four 
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The Centralized Traffic Control room, The lamps 
on the board indicate where all the super-express 
trains are at any particular time, 


minutes, is to be passed by the next train, 
Hikari 31, leaving Tokyo at 11. a.m, This 
schedule, however, is upset by some kind of 
delay. So, the computer displays all related 
information and seeks the control staff's 
judgement, as follows: 

“Should No. 363 be kept waiting at Shizuoka 
according to schedule so that No. 31 may pass it, 
or should it go ahead without waiting? No. 31 was 
15 minutes behind schedule at the station 
preceding Shizuoka and No, 363 also three minutes 
late at the same station.” 

Thereupon, the controller makes a com- 
prehensive judgement and presses an appro- 
priate answer button; the computer then 
makes the necessary adjustments in schedule 
and ‘informs’ the respective trains. 


Even when the Tokaido Line was opened 
in 1964, the JNR adopted an automatic and 
centralized control system of train operation 
for the new super- express service through 
various devices, including the Centralized 
Traffic Control, Automatic Train Control and 
Automatic Routing Control. This made it 
possible to operate, over the same line, two 
kinds of trains—the Super-Express Hikari 
and the Limited Express Kodama at intervals 
of only five minutes at peak hours and with 
an average of 95 round trips a day between 
Tokyo and Osaka. 


You may have heard of Japan’s modern 
Railway system in which some trains, oper- 
ated by remote control, don’t have any driver 
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and mechanical operations, including seat re- 
servations are carried out by machines. 


Tiny Device Measures Blood-Flow 


A group of Japanese scientists at the 
Research Institute of Applied Electricity at 
the Hokkaido University has invented a 
tiny device which might be found conveni- 
ent to measure the flow of blood in the 
human circulatory system, It is a “magnetic 
blood-flow sensor’ which is only 244 mm 
in diameter and 5 mm long. 


Prof. Haruka Okino, the head of the 
group, said that the device could be in- 
serted into blood vessels near the heart 
and would be effective in diagnosing* 
diseases affecting the heart and the blood 
circulation system, He feels that the new 
device is three to ten times more accurate 


than the other methods that are used. 


Prof, Okino is satisfied with the results 
of the tests he has carried out with his 
device on animals, But as far as human 
beings are concerned, he would like its in- 
sulator to be improved. 


Revolutionary Drug to Cure Cholera 


Scientists of the SEATO research laboratory 
recently discovered a simple but revolution- 
ary remedy for the killer disease, Cholera. 


According to Sato officials, the new drug 
is as revolutionary as the discovery of Peni- 
cillin in the 1940's. The drug, developed 
after ten years’ research, is made up of simple 
ingredients such as sugar, glycerine and 
potassium-rich fluids. Thanks to the simpli- 
city of the drug, even small teams of medi- 
cal volunteers can be trained to treat Cholera 
patients, without any need for large-scale 
equipment like a hospital. 


Hitherto treatment for Cholera required 
injection of intra-venous* medicine. In 
future, it is expected, this painful (and more 
costly) treatment will be required only for 
the most serious Cholera cases—i.e., for 
about only 20 per cent of the total number 
of cases, All other cases (i.e., 80 per cent 
of the total number) can be treated by the 
new oral drug and cured completely in 
about five days, B58 


*diagnose—examine, detect 
*intra-venous—into or through a vein. 
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His Last Conjuring Trick 


Sees lay back on his pillows and 
closed his eyes. He had been a great 
magician in his time. In royal robes and 
turbans, bedecked with jewels he used to 
enter the great halls packed with crowds 
who had come to watch him perform his 
conjuring tricks. As soon as he entered, 
people would applaud madly. He would 
bow again and again and finally hold up 
his hands and ask them to stop. He would 
make a rabbit out of a chair, a bird out 
of a handkerchief and sometimes cut a 
girl into two and throw her into the air. 
The girl would rise higher and higher 
until with a quick movement of his hand 
he would bring her down smiling and in 
one piece. People whistled and applauded. 
This had been his proudest act. 

The great Samant was now old and for- 
gotten, He lay dying in a tiny rented room. 
He had cancer of the stomach and was not 
allowed to eat any solids. His old land 
lady was kind enough to bring to him, 
from time to time, a little lime juice, or 
a little rice water and twice a day thin dal 
soup. 

One morning when the landlady had 
come in with some lime juice, the doctor 
was just leaving after examining Samant. 

“How is he doctor?” asked the kind 
old lady. 

The doctor shook his head gravely. “He 
will be lucky if he lives another forty- 
eight hours.” 

Samant heard this although the doctor 
had spoken very softly and outside the 
door. His heart sank, He knew he was very 
ill, but still hoped that he would get better. 

Samant had a_ beautiful little white 
eat called Latika. At this moment Latika 
entered and with a _ cheery 
jumped on to the bed, She played around 
with her master, jumping this way and 
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that for a while. But she soon realized 
that her master was not his normal, cheer- 
ful self today. He looked very, very sad. 
Great big tears were rolling down his 
cheeks, Latika looked at him with her large 
green eyes unable to decide how best she 
could cheer him, She jumped from the 
bed to the table and brought a handker- 
chief for Samant to wipe his tears. She 
danced around the room and tried her 
best to cheer him but the sorrow in his 
eyes could not be hidden from Latika. 
Latika would miss him, he was thinking. 
She would still hover around this houses 
like a lost soul long after he was gone. 

That evening Latika came and stood 
coyly beside the door, She had brought a 
gift to cheer her beloved master. It was 
a little mouse. After a dramatic pause, she 
marched in proudly with her head held 
high. Then jumping on to the table beside 
the bed laid the mouse in front of him. 
“I don’t eat such things, dear Latika,” he 
said weakly but with a smile. She rubbed 
herself against him and mewed trying to 
coax him, 


}q 


In the mean time two big tom cats came 
charging into the room. They had seen the 
mouse Latika had brought and wanted it. 
They charged at her from both sides but 
she clawed at them viciously and would 
not allow them to have it. There was a big 
scramble, tables and chairs were over- 
turned, books fell on the ground, clothes 
were scattered all over the floor but Latika 
guarded the mouse like a mother hen 
would her chicks. 

This went on while Samant watched 
helplessly. Suddenly with one leap Latika 
got on to the bed with her precious mouse 
and hid under Samant’s blanket. Fnally 
the tom cats gave up and left. 

Then, emerging from under the blanket, 
once again Latika offered her little gift to 
Samant. He realized that his pet was not 
going to give up, so he decided to do his 
last conjuring trick, He picked up the 


9 t 20,000 Leagues Under The Sea 


I clung to it, then I felt that I was being 
drawn up, that I was brought to the sur- 
face of the water, that my chest collapsed— 
I fainted. 

As soon as I came to, I murmured 
“Conseil!” 

“Does master call me?” asked Con- 
seil. Just then, by the waning light of the 
moon I saw a face that was not Conseil’s 
and which I immediately recognised. 

“Ned!” I cried, “were you thrown into 
the sea by the shock of the frigate?” 

“Yes Professor, but more fortunate 
than you, I was able to find a footing on 
this floating island or rather our gigantic 
Narwahl. I soon found out why my har- 
poon had not entered its skin and was 
blunted.” 

“Why, Ned, why?” 

“Because, Professor, the beast is made 
of sheet iron.” 

I wriggled myself quickly to the top of 
the object, half out of the water. I kicked 
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mouse, quickly put it under the pillow, 
then brought his hand to his mouth and 
pretended he had swallowed it. But Latika 
was not easily deceived. She dug under the 
pillow and brought the mouse out and of- 
fered it to her master once again. 

Samant was deeply touched. This poor 
cat had braved the two strong tom cats 
to save the mouse for him. She had resisted 
eating it herself and had offered it to him 
with so much love, over and over again. 
How could he repay such love? 

“T have only a few hours to live,” he 
thought, “what does it matter if I die a 
little sooner? At least my Latika will be 
happy.” So he took the wee mouse from 
her and closing his eyes tight swallowed it. 

Next morning when his landlady came 
in with juice she found him dead, and 
with her head resting on his chest, was 
Latika fast asleep. 


it. It was a hard impenetrable body and 
not the soft substance that forms bodies 
of the great mammals and fishes of the 
water. The blackish back that supported 
me was smooth, polished and without 
scales, There was no doubt about it! This 
monster that had puzzled the learned 
world, and overthrown and misled the ima- 
gination of seamen of both hemispheres, 
was nothing but a human construction. The 
platform on which we were standing, 
started sinking. 

“Qh! confound it!” cried Ned kicking 
the resounding plate. “Open, you inhospi- 
table rascals!” 

Happily the sinking ceased. Suddenly a 
noise, like iron works violently pushed 
aside, came from the interior of the boat. 
One iron plate was moved, a man ap- 
peared, uttered an odd cry and dis- 
appeared immediately, 

Some moments later, eight strong men, 
with masked faces, appeared noiselessly, 
and drew us down with their formidable 
machine. (to be continued ) 
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A Talented 
“Woodpecker” 


Story and Photos 
by Phillda Ragland 


AST AFRICA has be- 

come famous for its 
wood carvings of giraffes, 
antelopes, elephants, and 
tribesmen with spears. This 
is the so-called “airport art” 
popular with thousands of 
tourist who come each year, 
taking a little bit of Africa 
back home with them in their 
suitcases, 


In his early twenties 
Samwel Wanjau began to 
carve for a living alongside 
the carvers who mass-pro- 


duced for quick money. But 
almost immediately he be- 
came bored, with the same- 
ness of the subjects that evey- 
one was carving and began 
to develop his own ideas. 
He admired the skills of 
these carvers, but was 
bothered by the lack of im- 
agination, 

Wanjau’s new carvings, 
although they dealt with the 
same themes—animals, wild- 
life, and humans—dealt 
with them in a new way. He 


also learned something else 
with the change—that they 
were not popular with the 
curio dealers who were look- 
ing for fast returns. So he 
came to Paa Ya Paa Art 
Gallery in Nairobi, Kenya, 
where his new work could 
be appreciated and taken 
more seriously. 

As time went on his pieces 
got bigger in size. Today he 
is regarded as one of the 
leading wood sculptors in 
East Africa. Working from 


PICTURES—Above: The delightful setting of Wanjau’s workshop, He is carving the ostrich which is shown 
separately. Below: Two other carvings by Wanjau. 


An African woman carved by 
Wanjau. 


dawn to dusk, clipping away 
at a chunk of wood, has 
earned him the nickname of 


life-size interpretations of 
of the outside world filled 
with humour and fun. They 
like his figures because they 
remind them of the figures 
and animals in their story- 
books. Children run through 
the gallery, touching each 
figure, talking to their little 
friends about it, and, of 
course, encouraging Mommy 
to buy it. 

Wanjau likes to carve the 
familiar characters of the 
folk tales: the tortoise, the 
hare, the snake. Sometimes 
he even carves them in use- 
ful forms, such as stools with 
crab or tortoise themes, or a 
candy dish in the shape of 
a fish or a lizard, or a table 
in the shape of a butterfly. 

His work is distinctive 
because it is mostly done 
in white wood of many kinds 


Aclose-up of Wanjau at work. 


has even experimented with 
stone and volcanic rock. 
It is Wanjau’s hope that 
his work and spirit of adven- 
ture will inspire young 
carvers to explore beyond 
the usual source of materials 
to make wood come alive 
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“The Woodpecker.” that can be found in both creatively. He has certainly 
iL CII Sh cata cecea Kenya and Tanzania. He set an excellent example. 
: Children love his work. likes to see what other wood (Courtesy: VENTURE, 
They find his big, larger than textures can produce, and Philadelphia) 

A Quiz on tion among (a) Muslim nations (b) 
all nations? 
6. Name its President and Prime Min- 
BANGLADESH > i 
7. Even in 1970 this region went through 
a severe ordeal. What was it? 
1. Which is the Bangla Desh Independ- 5 vere - of its ietemee sae thi 
ence Day? Why was that day chosen? = Peeoton tour Riajor. Pionie of ue 
; . ° nation. 
: 2. What are the colours of its national 10. Wh P ‘ ; 
, y was this region formerly in- 
= flag? : cluded in Pakistan? 
3. Who wrote its national anthem? What : 
is it called? . Q Send your answers to these questions with 
4. How does it compare in area and your name and S.R. No. Names of Sub- 
population with (a) India (b) Paki- scribers who score Points will be published. 
stan? Upto 4 Points will be awarded on merit. 
5. How does it rank in area and popula- (Names of Points Winners on p. 38) 
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Better English 


AVOID THESE MISTAKES 


oe HIS month we shall deal with a few common mistakes and show you the correct 


usage. 


Send, Sent 

One mistake often made is in the use uf 
the words ‘send and ‘sent’. ‘Send’ concerns 
the future—something that is yet to happen, 
and ‘sent’ concerns what has happened al- 
ready—the past. 
Please senT me one magazine. Wrong 
Please senD me one magazine. Right 
I have senD you a Money Order. W 
I have senT you a Money Order. R 
Note also, ‘I will SEND’ not ‘I will SENT’. 
is, are 
has, have 
My best friend is coming. R 
One of my friend is coming. W 
‘one of’ means that you have more than one 
friend; so you must say: One of my friendS 
is coming, 


My best friends ARE coming. R 


Sham HAS not done the homework. R 

Sham and Ram HAVE not done the home- 
work, R 

None of the boys HAVE done the home- 
work, R 

Not one of the boys HAS done the home- 
work, R 


One sheep IS grazing, R 

A number of sheep ARE grazing. R 

A number of sheep together are called a 
flock. ‘A flock” means ‘one flock’ so we say, 
*A flock’ of sheep IS grazing. 


Writes, Write, 

Either, Neither 

Both these pens WRITE well. R 
Either of these pens WRITE well. W 
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Either (any one) of these pens WRITES 
well, R 

Neither (not one) of these pens writes 
well. R 

This road goes to the Post Office. R 

That road goes to the Post Office. R 

Either (any one) of these roads GOES to 
the Post Office. R 

But: Both these roads GO to the Post 
Office. R 


Advice, Advise 
My mother adviCed me to subscribe to Sun- 
shine. W. 
This is wrong because ‘advice’ is a noun. 
Your mother is ‘doing’ something: so we 
must use the verb ‘adviSe’. 
My mother adviSed me to subscribe to Sun- 
shine. R. 
What did your mother give you? She gave 
you adviCe. So you can say, “I took my 
mother’s adviCe and subscribed to Sun- 
shine. R. 
Older, oldest 
Elder, eldest 
You will never make a mistake about 
these if you remember that the first two can 
be used for things as well as persons while 
the latter two are used only for persons, 
generally relatives. 
She is older than she looks. R 
She is older than her brother. R 
My house is much older than Ramu’s, R 
Nirmal is the eldest in his family. R 
(All his brothers and sisters are younger). 
Ramii is the oldest man in his village. R 
This house is eldest in this area. W 
This house is the oldest in this area. R 


Sunshine 


Yoel 


Good, better, best 
More, most 


This is a good book. R 

This book is more better. W 

More is never used with comparatives like 

‘better’, ‘hotter’, ‘faster’, etc. 

This book is better than that one. R 

All these books are good but this is the 
best. R 


Soli runs fast. R 


Mohan runs faster than Soli. R 
Ram runs faster than both Mohan and Soli. 
He runs fastest. R 


‘More’ is used to compare two. 


‘Most’ is used when there are more than two 
to compare, Just as it is wrong to use ‘more’ 
with words like ‘better’ or ‘faster’, it is 
wrong to use ‘most’ with words like ‘fastest’ 
or ‘best? or ‘faster’ ‘and ‘better’. ‘Most’ is 
used sometimes instead of ‘very’: e.g., ‘He 
is most annoying.’ ‘She is most alert’, “This 
is most delightful.’ 

Remember: Never use double compa- 
ratives or double superlatives. 

We will be glad to know how many of 
you found this lesson helpful, It may be 
that you have had enough of this type of 
exercise in class. Let us know if there is 
anything in particular that you would 
like help in. 


11? DR. VIKRAM SARABHAI 


science teachers, meeting at his house, 
later became the Community Science 
Centre where boys and girls conduct ex- 
periments and field studies to explore 
the world around them. 

He was awarded the Bhatnagar memo- 
rial award for Physics in 1962 and 
Padma Bhushan in 1966. 


Built Up Nuclear Reasearch 


Following the tragic death of the illus- 
trious Dr. Homi Bhabha in an air crash 
in 1966, Dr. Sarabhai took over as Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
Secretary of its Department. He was 
also appointed Chairman of the Electro- 
nics Committee for the development of 
electronic industries in India, While 
Dr. Bhabha was the pioneer and pace set- 
ter of nuclear research in our country, 
Dr, Sarabhai was its builder and devel- 
oper. Our Nuclear Power stations at Kota 
and Madras were started in his time. 

He was associated with the movement 
started by Lord Bertrand Russell, for scien- 
tists of all countries to meet informally to 
find ways to prohibit the production and 
use of nuclear and other inhuman weapons. 
(One of SuNsHINe’s editors met Dr. Sara- 
bhai last August at the last meeting of this 
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group in Rumania.) 

The great scientist, Julian Huxley, once 
said that he would like to be remembered 
“not primarily for my specialised scientific 
work but as a generalist: one to whom noth- 
ing human and nothing in external nature 
was alien”. Dr, Sarabhai was of a similar 
frame of mind and intellect. In spite of 
his heavy burdens, he always maintained 
his relaxed poise and patience which, doubt- 
less, helped him carry out his great respon- 
sibilities successfully. Moreover, he was in- 
terested in hobbies like photography, fine 
arts and archaeology. He gave his attention 
also to the problems of rural development, 
unemployment and the brain-drain.* 

How active he was and how much he 
gave of himself to his country and science 
is evident from the last day of his life. He 
was at the Rocket Research Station at 
Thumba till 8 P.M, and later had dinner 
and discussions with a gathering of scientists 
until past midnight. Perhaps, the heavy load 
of work he bore was responsible for his 
rather early death at the age of 52. Every 
scientist, young or old, who knew him will 
sadly miss his cheerful and inspiring per- 
sonality. } 


*brain-drain—the draining away of brains;the 
pe liga of intellectuals (e.g., scientists) to other 
places. : 
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A RED INDIAN 
FOLK TALE 


SESONDOWAH = 


Cy a bright and sunny day, little 
Sesondowah was born to the wife of 
Oshadaga, the chief of the Iroquois people. 

There was a great feast and celebration 
in the tepees*, Late into the night, the 
campfire blazed and crackled, and many 
were the stories that were told of the spirits 
of the wind and lightening. 

When all the noise had died away, and 
the last of the stories had been told, Osha- 
daga went back to his tepee to take one 
last look at his sleeping son, before he 
himself went to sleep. As he entered, he 
saw the figure of strange woman bending 
over the baby and touching his brow with 
her hand, She was dressed in clothes which 
seemed to be made of a patchwork of 
green and yellow. 


“Who are you and what are you doing 
here?” asked the Chief Oshadaga. The 
woman turned to face him and as she did 
so, the chief noticed that her face was 
wrinkled and yellow like the corn that 
grew near his tepee. Her eyes were like dark 
pools and she spoke in a deep sad voice 

“Know thou, O Oshadaga, that I am 
Eithinoha, the mother of the earth, and | 


*A tent-like house of American Indians. 
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come to bring Sesondowah a rare gift. It 
is the power to understand the language 
of bird and beast; to speak with the spirit 
of the wind and rain; to talk to the trees 
and the flowing rivers, so that one day, 
he may bring upon the Iroquois people a 
blessing of which they will be surely in 
need. His name will be remembered long 
after the tribes have danced their last 
sun dance and the tepees of the brave 
are forgotten.” So saying, the spirit dis- 
appeared and Oshadaga wondered if he 
had imagined it all; but the echo of her 
words seemed still to ring in his ears. 


The years sped by quickly and Seson- 
dowah grew into a fine and handsome 
brave, honoured and loved by all his tribe. 
Although he was by no means ‘a coward, 
ne did not like the many wars fought by 
his people and was far happier when he 
wandered alone among the forests and 
hills or trudged along on the plains 
covered with snow. 


One day, the handsome young brave 
fell in love with Shanewis, the beautiful 
daughter of a neighbouring chief and 
once again a great feast was arranged. 
This time it was a wedding feast. Osha- 


Sunshine 


P. 


daga was very happy as he sat in front 
of his tepee smoking his long pipe and 
watching the celebrations—suddenly he 
became very ill and the Medicine man 
was immediately called. But none of the 
medicine man’s efforts helped for soon 
Oshadaga, the chief of the Iroquois people 
lay dead. All the next day and night there 
was moaning and wailing for the spirit 
of the departed chief. 


But that night another brave died, and 
then another and another and always 
from the strange illness which none 
could understand. 


All this time Sesondowah and Shanewis 
had been spared from the plague which 
held the tribe in its grip. One bitterly 
cold day, when the icy winds whistled 
across the frozen plains, Sesondowah 
laiden with furs of animals he had hunted, 
entered his tepee to find Shanewis looking 
very ill indeed. She could hardly speak 
and he could see that she had been striken 
by the dreaded plague. He knelt down 
beside her and said “O Shanewis, I can- 
not let you go to the land of the spirits. 
I will go and find some way of curing you.” 


“Teave me not Seasondowah, for the 
time draws near and I may be gone before 
you return.” said Shanewis in a voice 
that had already become weak. 


The young brave was torn with grief but 
in his heart he knew that somewhere there 
must be a cure for this horrible plague: 
some magic herb or healing water which 
could put an end to all this illness. 


“T will return soon, my dear, with a cure 


for your illness and all will be well again,” 
he told her gently. 


Tenderly he wrapped some furs around 
her frail body to keep her warm, placed 
some food and water within her reach and 
went out into the snow. 


“Oh Eithinoha, mother of the earth,” he 
prayed, “show me the healing herb, 
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that I may cure my Shanewis.” 


Then he began his search, The ground 
covered with snow and ice was hard as 
iron. The trees in the forests were bare of 
any leaves and nowhere could be seen any 
sign of a herb or a green leaf, On, on he 
went forgetting about his own hunger and 
thirst as he searched everywhere until he 
became so tired that he lay down on the 
snow and fell fast asleep. As he slept, 
there appeared beside him the spirit of 
the earth Eithinoha. She too prayed for 
Senondowah and when her prayer ended, 
the sound of running waters could be 
heard just beneath the place where 
Senondowah lay sleeping. 


When the tired brave awoke, he heard 
the sound of water which seemed to 
say “Look and seek, seek and find. We 
are the magic waters; we can heal and 
we can cure. Look and seek, seek and 
find.” He seized an axe and began to 
chop away at the ice beneath him. 


Sure enough as the ice broke away, a 
fountain of crystal clear, sparkling 
water gushed into the air. He cupped his 
hands and drank deeply. Then he filled 
a clay vessel with the magic water and 
ran as fast as his legs could carry him 
to his tepee where Shanewis lay dying. 
Rushing to her side, he forced upon her 
lips and poured some of the magic heal- 
ing water down her throat. He saw her 
eyes open and the light in them become 
stronger and brighter. Before long she 
was her own smiling self again. 


Great was the joy of the Iroquois peo- 
ple when they heard of the healing 
waters. They rushed to the gushing 
fountain to drink and to bring some 
hack for those who were ill. 


Thus were the Iroquois people cured of 
the great plague and Sesondowah was 
always remembered as the Saviour of his 
people, 3S 
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MAKE YOUR OWN WALLE 
How would you like to make your own 
wallet? It is very simple. 
You need: A piece of leather or canvas 21/4 
feet X 314 inches, a yard of coloured 
string or thin leather thong from your 
shoemaker, scissors, paper, metal or leather 
punch or a thick needle. 
Method: To avoid mistakes, draw out all 
the pieces full size on a sheet of paper. For 
the back you will need a long strip 9 inches 


x 314”. A strip 9” x 3” will make the front. 
Finally cut two pocket pieces, one 3” x4” 
and a second one 3” x 214”, Punch holes 
along the edges and stitch all the pieces 
together by weaving the string of the 
leather thong in and out of the holes, Then 
fold it in half, 

You can also make cloth wallets to match 
your clothes and to suit your taste. 


MRS. NAIK’S TOASTER 


Mrs, Naik has a toaster that takes two 
slices of bread simultaneously, but it toasts 
them only on one side. To toast both sides, 
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she has to remove the slices and put them 
in again, If it takes a minute to toast one 
side, how long will it take her to toast both 
sides of three slices, assuming that she toasts 
therm in the shortest possible time? 


FIND THE MISSING WORD 


“Listen to how: it is." Can you 
rearrange the letters in the word “‘listen”’ 
to make the word that belongs in he blank 
space? 


WORDS IN NUMBERS 


1234567 89 stand for letters which 
form a word meaning “to hand over”. 


Substitute the numbers given below for 
letters from the above word to form words 
whose definitions are given, 


Example: 1 2 6 — a large ball in the sky. 


Ans — SUN. 
l. 786 —a cave. 
2. 3 2 6 — to move swiftly. 
3. 4215 —a trick, 
4. 156 7 —to ask to go. 
5. 32 7 8 — not polite. 
6. 21—a form of “we”. 
7. 567 — last point. 
8. 1235 — certain. 
9. 218 — employ for purpose. 


10. 26789 — below. 
sent by Ashok M. Nathwani (SR 6000/C) 


(Answers on p. 38) 


Solution to ‘How Many?’ 
(Dec’71 & Jan’72) 

In the first case (Dec’71), I met a man with 7 
wives, etc. This means they were all coming from 
St. Ives. Thus, only one person (I alone) was going 
to St. Ives . . 


In the second case (Jan’72). I passed a man with 
7 wives, etc, This means, they were all going in 
the same direction as I was, ie. to St. Ives. Thus 
I, 1 man, 7 wives, 49 cats and 343 kits—ie. 401 
in all—were going to St. Ives. 


The only correct solutions we received were from 
Susmita Nanda (SR 7522) and Santanu Chowdhury 
(SR 4121/32) tor the January riddle, 2 Points are 
awarded to each of them. 
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Snakes 


Answers to February Quiz 


1. (Gay) 23500 Gb) 215 

2. There are two categories of snake 
poisons, One has neurotoxin as the main 
constituent (as in the cobra), the other has 
vasotoxin (found in vipers). 

3. The snake has a specially developed 
sense organ. It has a long, forked tongue 
with which it constantly feels scent particles 
and temperature conditions. They are con- 
veyed to the Jacobson’s organ for perception. 
Snakes are deaf to air-borne sounds. 

4. Most snakes lay eggs, as in the case of 
the cobra. There are some species (e.g., the 
Russels Viper) which give birth to young 
ones, 

The cobra lays about 56 eggs in 3 days 
or so, The viper gives birth to about 98 
young ones in 3 to 4 days. 

5. A snake bites a man if he tramples on 
it or comes in its way, or disturbs its prey. 
6. The largest snake is the Anaconda of 
the Amazon forests. It is more than | 0 metres 
long. The Mamba is the next longest snake, 
about 5.5, meters long. 

7, Snakes keep down the rat population. 
If there were no snakes, the rodent menace 
would increase. 

Snake skins are in great demand too. 
Snake fat, particularly that of the cobra, is 
in great demand for making eye ointments 

Snake venom, especially that of the cobra, 
is used in a dilute solution to relieve pain in 
extreme cases of cancer and neural leprosy. 
In ayurvedic medicines it is used for treating 
T.B. and to raise the body temperature. 


8. Yes, In Madras. 
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The python sometimes grows to 30 feet in length. 


It has been known to give birth to as many as 
50 young at a time. y 
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The African cobra can ‘spit? venom into the eyes of 
a mammal from several feet away, blinding it and 
redering it helpless. 


9. First Aid against Snake Bite 


Send for a doctor immediately. In the 
meantime, 


1. Apply a tight bandage above the 
wound, to stop poison going to the heart. 

2. Paint the wound with iodine or alco- 
hol. Sterilize* a knife or razor blade (can 
be done with a flame), and make an X- 
shaped cut through each fang mark made 
by the snake. 


3. Apply suction to the cuts to remove 
poison, Many first-aid kits contain a suc- 
tion or bulb syringe. If there is none. suck 
the wound by mouth, and spit out the poi- 
son. (Be sure you have no open sores in 
your mouth.) A hot bottle or glass, with 
its mouth tight over the wound, also will 
create a suction as it cools, The suction 
may be needed about fifteen minutes 
every hour for several hours. Between these 
peneds, cover the wound with hot Epsom- 
salt. 

4, If the poison spreads before the doc- 
tor comes, the bandage should be moved 
higher, and more X-shaped cuts may be 
made where the swelling is bad. 

5. Epsom salts and plenty of water may 
be taken by mouth, In case of collapse, 
the patient may take strong, hot coffee. 

A first-aid kit sometimes contains anti- 
venom serum which is effective against poi- 
son. But even if you have this, the other 
steps detailed above are quite necessary. 


10. (a) True (b) False (c) False (d) 


True. 


*Sterilize—free from germs 
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PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


Contributions should not exceed 500 words, 
your own work; if not entirely your own 


only) where you got your idea from. 


Your teacher should certify that it is 
work, please say (for our information 


Mention your Name, Age, School and S.R. No. 
Drawings must be in BLACK ink. Photographs (independent, or illustrating your 


article); should be very clear, 


on glossy paper. 


Points will be awarded for all contributions published. 

No replies can be sent, nor contributions returned, unless sufficient postage is en- 
closed. Unclaimed contributions will be destroyed after 3 months. 

Send to: BY YOU, Sunshine, Poona-1, Maharashtra State. 
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THE NEW BABY—A Visitor's View 


ak ODAY is the day—the dreaded day— 
the fateful day ... the day you have 
to go and see the new baby who is your 
cousin or something like that (you don’t 
even know!) 

You try to keep your mind off the baby. 
But on the way you nearly die of suspense. 
The twenty-minute drive seems to take 
hours. And all the time, questions hammer 
in your brain, 

You climb the steps and ring the door- 
bell. You brace yourself as your aunt rushes 
forward and kisses you on both cheeks (No 
“Maestro, maestro” as in Pygmalion) She 
repeats the performance with your mother 
and younger brother and shakes hands with 
your father. You go into the living room 
while the hostess prepares coffee. You try 
to look round and keep your mind off the 
baby. You chat in a friendly manner. 

Suddenly you feel a tingle down your 
spine—you jump up in horror—you won- 
der what could make such a sound ... you 
have just heard the new baby! 

Your aunt rushes from the room in the 
direction of the sound and disappears, You 
notice the sound becoming louder, You 
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cannot help feeling that the baby makes a 
sound that is a combination of Tarzan cal- 
ling his elephant and a dog baying at the 
moon! 

You steel yourself for the shock. Your 
mother goes up to the perambulator and 
peeps in. 

“How sweet,” she cooes. 

“Cute,” says your brother. 

“Lovely,” says your father. 

“Groovy,” you whisper. And you can’t 
help recoiling in horror, 

However, the situation is saved by a 
strange thumping. Then your tank-size un- 
cle appears, just squeezing through the door. 

“Ah!” he mumbles. “So you are admir- 
ing my little boy.” 

“So he’s a boy,” you say to yourself. 
“His hair would do credit to a professional 
guitarist.” 

Your uncle puts you at ease, “Wait and 
see how I win two hundred rupees when the 
creature wins first prize in an “Ugliest 
Baby” contest!” 

You don’t doubt the possibility. “Why 
is it,” you say to yourself,” that mothers 
always think their babies are the prettiest 
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in the world? Why can’t a woman be more 
like a man and see them as they are? But 
that’s the way they are made. And that is 
why every baby gets to be called the 
sweetest baby in the world. And that’s some- 
thing to be proud of! 

“Well,” says your father. “You’ve seen 
the ‘New Baby’, so let’s go home.” 

So you go through another session of 
kissing on-both-cheeks and start back. 

And all the way you are wondering about 
the baby’s future. Will a creature like that 


get into school or college? Will that hideous 
monster get a job apart from acting in 
horror films? 

Putting yourself to bed that night, you 
suffer the last and greatest shock of the 
whole affair. 

“What a sweet little thing it was!” coos 
your mother as she bids you good night. “So, 
exactly like you used to be just at that age!” 

—Arun R. Kolhatkar (SR 26/100) 
(6 Points) 


Do most teenage boys feel like this? 
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Keeping a Pet Parrot 


Keeping pets in captivity is not generally 
kind. However, if you do have a pet parrot 
or very much wish to keep one, Naseem 
Sultana of Madras has some suggestions for 
you.—Ed 


PARROT is an entertaining pet to keep. 

It has a remarkable power of imitating 
human speech. Whether kept on a stand 
chained by one leg, or in a roomy cage, all 
parrots need a wooden perch, not too 
smooth. When a perch has been gnawed it 
can be renewed, 

Feed your parrot with fresh food. Rich 
foods are always harmful. Some, like the 
gentle, common green talkative parrot enjoy 
sunflower seeds. Parrots need lime in the 
form of cuttle-fish shell. If this cannot be 
obtained calcined oyster-shells may be sub- 
stituted or even chalk. Sand must be spread 
in the cage as it helps to keep it clean. 

Teaching a parrot to talk can be very 
easy. First of all, give the parrot a name 
and teach it to know it. Then, begin with 
one word, pronounced very distinctly and 
repeated constantly. The bird is susceptible 
to learning quicker by mimicry. 

Do not confuse your pet. Repeat what you 
have taught daily in the SAME circum- 


ee 
If you are a subscriber through your school, 
please mention your school SR No. 
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stances. For example—‘good morning” 
should be the greeting only early in the 
day, “good night” when you go to bed, 
“hullo” on coming into the room at other 
times and “bye” when leaving the room. 

Scold your parrot with the same state- 
ment when it is obstinate. Teach it to say 
“Sorry” and “thanks”. Praise it when it 
behaves well. Thus from such small begin- 
nings, all kinds of phrases can be taught, 
and in time you will be proud to show off 
to your friends the talkative parrot you 
have. 


—Naseem Sultana (SR 3639/38) 
(5 Points) 


H-m-m-m! 


He ugliest word you could hear is 

H-m-m-m. You cannot find it in the 
English dictionary because .., h-m-m-m .... 
it is too ugly! But I have come across it 
many times in my life. It is probably the 
only really international word, because 
people of every nation use it. If you are 
at a loss for words, you can say h-m-m-m, 
and you bridge the gap. If you want to 
waste time, h-m-m-m will help you, Angry 
or sad, with a h-m-m-m your emotion 
subsides. If you don’t know the other 
fellow’s language, say h-m-m-m and he 
understands you, 


There is a shortage of 82 million houses in India 
LIC is building homes- 
doing what is 
most needed today 


A growing population, a growing 
gap in housing. LIC has already 
invested over Rs. 300 crores in 
housing loans. 


Loans to State Governments 
have financed housing schemes 
all over the country, in cities, 
towns, industrial townships. 


Total loans granted to Housing 
Boards and Housing 
Co-operatives amount to 
Rs. 87.22 crores during 
recent years. The ‘Own 
‘+ Your Home’ Scheme gives 
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policy-holders an opportunity 
to build their own homes. 


A new venture by LIC is the 
Township started at Borivli, 
Bombay, which will provide 
for 4,000 flats. This is the first of 
the model townships that LIC 
plans to build and would be 
followed up at Bangalore, 
Lucknow, Hyderabad, Calcutta 
and other places soon. 

LIC believes in providing 
essentials. And a decent home is 
among the most vital, 


Pri | 
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One day I was taking an evening drive, 
when my car broke down. I took it to the 
nearest workshop. The mechanic lifted the 
bonnet, poked his head in, and murmured 
h-m-m-m. He said it so dramatically, that 
I knew at once I was in the soup, That 
h-m-m-m cost me a pretty penny in terms 
of repairs, 

The doctor once called me for a checkup. 
He felt my pulse, took my cardiogram and 
blood pressure, tickled the soles of my 
feet, looked deep into my mouth, X-rayed 
me thoroughly, and then gravely said 
“H-m-m-m.” “What's really wrong?” I 
demanded. “Nothing special,” was the 
reply, “But h-m-m-m ... my bill is Rs 100.” 
That sentence nearly brought on a heart 
attack, 

H-m-m-m is actually a very powerful 
word. I have heard singers humming 
h-m-m-m very merrily as a background to 
music. I have seen mothers lulling their 
babies to sleep with h-m-m-m, Bees and 
beetles and mosquitoes have learnt from 
men and h-m-m-m their way to food. 

If you have noticed, H-m-m-m is the 
only word in any language that has no 
vowel. Its benefits to humanity have been 
immense. I suggest that the World 
Commission for International Languages 
should realise the injustice done to H-m- 
m-m, and give it an important place in 
every dictionary of the world. H-m-m-m, 
an ugly word? Why, I couldn’t think of a 
more beautiful and useful one! 

—John La Croix 
(8 Points) 


A LIMERICK 


There was a man of Bengal, 
Who went to a Fancydress Ball. 
He thought it great fun 
To dress like a bun, 
But a cat ate him up in the hall. 
—Pradhan Prasad, SR 977/21 
(2 Points) 
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OMANIA is increasing her trade with 

the deve'oping countries, of whom 69 
have trade relations with this East European 
republic, Her principal exports to these 
countries consist of agricultural machinery, 
tractors, oilfield equipment, power trans- 
formers, machine tools, ete. From India 
Romania takes iron ore, giving us in ex- 
change ten sea-going carriers. In 1970 
Indo-Romanian trade was valued at 187.8 
million lei (one lei = Rs. 1.25). 

% 


EYLON has decided to give preferential 

treatment to Tourism, and has set up a 
Ministry to look after this important indus- 
try. Foreign investors are being encouraged 
by tax concessions and Government guaran- 
tees. Items for the constructing and equipping 
of approved hotels and rest-houses will be 
granted partial exemptions from customs 
duty. 

$ 


ALAYSIA is applying scientific methods 

to the development of the rubber in- 
dustry in South-east Asia, which earns £ 300 
milion annually. Yields have been increased 
up to an annual 3000 pounds per acre, even 
though the trees are now tapped only every 
fourth or even sixth day. Special encourage- 
ment is given to small growers by the Small- 


holders Advisory Service. 
% 


+ HE WORK of the Air Observation Posts 
is highly dangerous, since it calls for 
continuous flying low over the enemy lines. 
In the recent Indo-Pak War, however, a 
typical Indian Air OP officer dismissed the 
job as “‘a game of hide and seek, Everyone 
has to die one day,” he continued, as he 
took off on yet one more flight, “I have 
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made several sorties, and they have so far 
failed to get me, Even if they get me one 
day, | would have no regrets: | have caused 
enough damage to my country's enemies for 
one lifetime."’ From this sortie the brave 
officer never came back: this time the enemy 
did get him. 
* 

WO things we have always been taught 

are: (1) the USA is the land of the 
automobile, (2) the automobile has ‘“‘killed”’ 
the horse. It is at first surprising, therefore, 
to learn that an epidemic of horse fever is 
causing serious anxiety in the land of Henry 
Ford. In fact, however, horses are still in 
great demand for farming, for managing 
cattle on the wide ranges, and for giving 
rides to children. The number of horses in 
the US has doubled during the last ten 
years to some 7 million with a total value of 
12 billion dollars. 

* 


SRAEL's remarable development of irriga- 
tion has allowed the once rare gazelles to 
become so numerous as to be a real nuisance 
to the farmers, whose green crops they 
devour, Rather than let these graceful animals 
be slaughtered, the Nature Reserves Auth- 


ority carried out an elaborate round-up in 
a highly cultivated area; here the delicate 
creatures were carefu'ly caught in nets and 
afterwards released in uncultivated areas, 
such as the Golan Heights, in which the 
ae warfare had killed off all the wild 
re, 
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SPORTS 
for a Healthy, Happy 


and Successful life 


by Boris Lagutin 
Former European, World 
and Olympic Champion. 


PORT is an important and interesting 

sphere of activity in which people not 
only test physical prowess but also 
develop personality. Sports and physical 
exercise; in general, help people to work 
well and with imagination, Numerous 
sociological surveys carried out in many 
countries have provided convincing proof 
of the importance of physical fitness 
activities for people of all ages and oc- 
cupations. They have shown that people, 
who go in for any sport, work at least 10 
per cent more efficiently, because they 
are more alert, better disciplined and less 
prone to illness. It is thus obvious how 
much a country stands to benefit if the 
maximum possible number of its people 
are robust and have a sportsmanly out- 
look. No wonder, governments are will- 
ing to pay so much attention and allo- 
cate big sums of money to sports and phy- 
sical education. 


A young person cannot develop pro- 
perly unless he gets the right amount 
of good physical exercise from child- 
hood onwards. And when he grows up to 
be a teenager, his bursting energy should 
find an useful outlet in games and phy- 
sical exercise. The school provides the 
base for systematic physical training to 
all youngsters. The time table includes 
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regular classes for physical exercise les- 
sons. The aim is not to create a cham- 
pion out of every boy and girl. It is 
enough if they learn to enjoy physical 
exercise, take with enthusiasm to some 
good game or sport, and grow into strong, 
healthy men and women. Such citizens 
are an asset to their nation. 

The Georgian Research Institute in 
Russia brought out some revealing facts 


about famous footballers, wrestlers, gym- 
nasts and basketball players. Some of 


the facts really staggered me. Nearly all 
the 90 footballers, who have played for 
the famous Russian team, Dynamo, in 
the last, 30 years had either secondary 
or higher education, They included two 
science graduates, eight engineers, 48 
coaches and teachers, two doctors, a trained 
agriculturist, a lawyer, a journalist and 
one professional singer. 

The road to knowledge is not an easy 
one but I have found from my own ex- 
perience that sports can help a_ person 
even in this task. 

Sport itself is changing. Nowadays it 
is not merely the strongest or the most 
agile man that wins. but also the most 
intelligent man and the one who can size 
up the situation better than his opponent, 
and find the best way of dealing with it. 
Sport teaches one to think. 


Sunshine 


But this is not all. Given equal physical, 
technical and tactical skills, it is 
sportsman or team with the most developed 
sense of responsibility and willpower that 
wins. Even the final efforts just before 
the finish counts for victory. I remember 
the fine performance at the Mexico 
Olympics by Victor Saneyev in the triple 
jump and Janis Lusis in the javelin throw. 
Both of them managed to pull something 
out of the bag at the very last minute when 
all seemed to be lost. 

And why does it occasionally happen 
that the favourite is beaten by an_out- 
sider? How, for example, did the Finns 
manage to beat Re Kronor and Czecho- 
slovakia in the last world ice hockey 
championship? How did the footballers 
of North Korea beat the Italians in the 
1966 World Cup? Was it just because 
these great teams under-estimated their 
young opponents? Certainly not. It was 
determination and willpower that brought 
victory to these ‘outsiders’—after almost 
all the sports commentators had fore- 
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cast their defeat. 


Sport performs a dual educative role. 
It benefits not only the sportsmen them- 
selves but also the thousands who watch 
the events on television or on the sports 
ground itself. Many of these spectators 
model themselves on what they see. 


Matches and tournaments also serve 
the very useful purpose of teaching team 
spirit, loyalty and other such good quali- 
ties. There have been instances of a cap- 
tain or a player having stayed on the field 
in spite of a broken collarbone or some 
other such serious injury, or having come 
out of hospital to help his team. In many 
such cases, these players enabled their 
teams to win the match! Aren’t they 
magnificient examples of» determination 
and loyalty to the team—and to the State 
or nation the team represents? 


Sport also teaches one to respect one’s 
opponents. To promote good sportsman- 
ship, the UNEsco instituted a prize for 
Fair Play some years ago, to be awarded 
annually to the best sportsman in this 
category. 

I know from experience how wonder- 
fully training helps to discipline and im- 
prove a young person. If an athlete has 
set himself the aim of running the 100 
metres in twelve or ten seconds, or jump- 
ing higher tomorrow than he does today, 
or becoming a champion boxer or swim- 
mér, he is sure to lead a life of very 
strict routine. He will cut out everything 
superfluous and wasteful—however tempt- 
ing it may be—in order to achieve his 
coal. He makes the best possible use of 
that most precious commodity—Time. 
I know my fellow sportsmen well. They 
vary in temperament, interest and_back- 
ground, but they are all extremely 
interesting people, with a clear sense of 
purpose and a lofty aim in life. 


As Hemingway once said, Sport teaches 
us everything—it teaches us life! 
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Farmer: What are you doing up in that tree, 
young fellow? 
Boy: One of your apples fell down and I'm 
trying to put it back in its place. 
2 * * 


A man stood on the street corner waiting 
to cross while the traffic streamed by, swift 
and continuous. After a long wait, the man 
became impatient, but he dared not risk go- 
ing out into the traffic. He spied another 
man on the other side of the street and 
called to him, ‘Hey, I say, how did you get 
over there?” 

The other man shouted back, “‘] was born 
over here!” 

te * 

An old lady, visiting the city for the first 
time, saw on the front of a huge building 
a sign which read, “The Smith Manufactur- 
ing Company.” 

“Land shakes!"’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I've 
heard of Smiths all my life, but I never knew 
that they make them!" 

% * % 

Those poor children next door have no 
mummy or daddy, and no Aunt Surekha 
said a mother to her little boy. “Wouldn't 
you like to give them something?” 

“Yes,” replied the little boy. ‘Let's give 
them Aunt Surekha. 


% * % 


For some time the Danish airlines have 
given their passengers sticks of chewing gum 
labelled, “To prevent unpleasant pressure 
in your ears during take-off and landing.” 
The little old lady passenger appealed to the 
stewardess, “Please help me get this stuff 
out of my ears. It doesn’t help much, any 
way!” 

% * *% 

An Eskimo mother was sitting in the igloo 
reading from a story book to her little son, 
“Little Jack Horner sat in a corner.” 

“Mother,”’ asked the son, ‘‘what’s a cor- 
ner?” 

* % % 


Sympathetic person: What's the matter, little 
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boy? Are you lost? 

Little boy sobbing: Yes, I am. I should have 
known better than to come out with 
Grandma. She's always losing something! 

% * % 


Three professors were so absorbed in con- 
versation that they didn’t hear the train come 
in, nor the guard's whistle. But they heard 
the puffing of the engine and rushed for the 
train. Two of them managed to scramble 
up, leaving the third one looking on disap- 
pointedly, 

A man standing nearby said, “Too bad 
mister, but don’t worry, two out of three 
made it and that’s a good percentage. 

“Yes,"’ sighed the professor, “‘the only 
trouble is that those two had come to see 
me off!” 

*% * *% 


Large Lady: Little boy, can you tell me if 

I can get to the park through this gate? 
Little Boy: I guess so lady, a load of hay 
just went through, 


* # % 
Officer: How do you get along without a 
speedometer? 


Motorist: Well, when I get to driving fifteen 
miles an hour, my fenders start to rattle 
at twenty-five the windows rattle. at 
thirty the motor starts knocking and that's 
as fast as she'll go. t 

% * % 

The young father, pushing a baby carriage, 
seemed quite unperturbed by the wails em- 
ercing from it. 

“Easy now, Ashok,” he said quietly; “‘con- 
trol yourself. Keep calm.’ Another howl 


now, Ashok,” the 
parent, “keep your temper.” 

A mother passing by remarked, ‘‘Con- 
gratulations! You know just how to speak to 
a baby calmly and gently.’ She patted the 
youngster and cooed, “‘What's wrong, 
Ashok?” 

“No, no,"’ exclaimed the father, ‘his name 
is Ramesh, I'm Ashok." 


oo * % 


A government inspector went to a farm, 
showing his card to the farmer, he said, “I 
am entitled to inspect your farm.” 

A little later the famer heard a scream, 
and rushing in that direction saw that the 
inspector was being chased by a bull. Lean- 
ing over a gate, the farmer shouted, ‘Show 
him your card, Mister, show him your card.” 


murmured 
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Dinshaw Darbary, Poona, SR 4984: You 
have given some useful suggestions. 

1. To have a Question Box. We agree. 
You readers send us questions and we will 
try and answer them, 

2. To have a Hobby Corne:. This will 
depend on you all. If your hobby is doing 
well, write about it. Good contributions will 
be printed. 

3. To have travelogues. These are al- 
ways welcome and we have printed trave- 
logues quite often. Those of you who visit 
places of interest are invited to send us 
stories of your visit with a picture or two if 
possible. 


ALL OF YOU: We still receive contributions 
for By You and requests for Penfriends with- 
out mention of your subscription number. If 
you are a subscriber please always mention 
your number, 2, If you are NOT a subscri- 
ber, please say so. We shall use contributions 
of merit but POINTS are awarded ONLY to 
SUBSCRIBERS. Please do NOT expect a 


reply if you have not sent postage for it, One 
more point, PLEASE use separate sheets for 
the different departments: Penfriends, By 
You, Suggestions, Puzzles, etc. Each sheet 
must have your name, address and number. 
This will save us much time—and you dis- 
appointment, 


R. Rego, Junagadh, SR 7983: If you wish to 
have any copy of 1971 please send 70 P 
for it. For a personal reply 25 P. We are 
glad that you are eager to improve your 
English. Why not ask your English teacher's 
advice? There are several sets of English 
Readers by Orient Longmans, Macmillan, 
Oxford University Press, etc. Go to a book 
shop and see for yourself which one is likely 
to help you most, 


Zehra Gadhakdawala, Bombay, SR 8431 
and all others: The January issue seems to 
have reached late everywhere, Evidently the 
Post Offices were too busy with Christmas 
and New Year mail. But we are sorry about 
it, 

Contributions for ‘By You’ should be 
LIGHT, DESCRIPTIVE, ENTERTAINING 
or INFORMATIVE and SHORT. This last is 
specially requested regarding poetry. All 
budding poets will do well to read the lessons 
on writing poetry in SUNSHINE, November 
‘71 and October and November’ 70. 


Chaitali Guha, (g 13) 

73, Moore Avenue, 

CALCUTTA-40 
Stamps, coins, drawing. 


“Roshni” 


bidictalef-@ FOREIGN 


C/o Emanuel Manwhe, 
P. O. Box 83 
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Sanghani Jay B. (b 15) 
7 Jagnath Plot, 


RAJKOT-1, Gujarat. 
Sports, autographs, music, 


Joseph Turkson K, Ackon, 


Only Subscribers are entitled to 
have their names_ published. 
Please write CLEARLY your 
name, age, address, interests (not 
more than three), S.R. No., School, 
Boy/Girl, Age limit: 18 years. 
Names of foreign boys and girls 
are accepted even if they are not 
Subscribers. 


Avon A,.R., (b 18) 
C 17, Waller Court, 
IPOH, Perak, 
W., Malaysia. 
Reading, stamps, view cards. 


(b 18) 


ABOSO, Ghana W/R 


Anil Saigal, (b 11) 
C/o K. K. Saigal, 


Bayo Fasasi (b 16) 


Suresh Kumar, (b 18) 


3 A/4, Sector IX, 
B Steel Plant, 
BHILAI, M, P. 


Priscilla Lotha, (g 16) 

C/o T. Kikon, 

Minister for Agriculture, 

P. O. KOHIMA, Nagaland 
Stamps, magazines, reading 
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Ibadan Boys’ High School 
Box 263, 
IBADAN W/S 


Ade Olu Ozunbawo, (b 17) 
41, Falolu Road, 
SURU-LERE, Lagos State, 
Nigeria, W. Africa. 


Stamps, reading, sports. 


404, Jalan Rimba Panjang, 
Buntong, IPOH, 
Malaysia. 

Reading, travelling. 


Indira Devi Beeharry, (g 17) 
7th Mile, TRIOLET, 
Mauritius. 

Erecting bridges of friendship, 
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VOCABULARY 


classic (20,000 Leagues. ...) of standard 
excellence. (Stress on first syllable, to rhyme 
with ‘class’ ) 

inexplicable (ditto) that which cannot be 
explained, (Stress on second syllable pro- 
nounced as ‘eks’ to rhyme with ‘wej’ and 
‘rex’.) 

expedition (ditto) a journey or voyage for 
some special purpose, 

Phosphorescence (ditto) the giving off of 
light ipa heat, (Stress on third syllable 
res, 

colossal (ditto) of giant size (Stress on 
second syllable to rhyme with ‘Ross’. ) 
audacity (ditto) rash boldness, (Stress on 
second syllable, to rhyme with ‘lass’. ) 
desperate (ditto) frantic, (Stress on first syl- 
lable, to rhyme with ‘mess’. The last syllable 
to be pronounced as ‘it'—-des-per-it. ) 
voyage (ditto) a long journey by sea. (Stress 
on first syllable, to rhyme with ‘joy’, the 
second syllable, to pronounced as in ‘edge’.) 
frigate (ditto) a war ship. (Stress on first 
syllable, Second syllable to be pronounced 
as ‘et’, to rhyme with ‘let’.) 


contradict (ditto) to say the opposite of. 
(Stress on third syllable. ) 

dispute (ditto) to debate, to argue. (Stress 
on second syllable, to rhyme with ‘cute’.) 
phenomenon (ditto) any natural fact or 
event that can be perceived, (Stress on 
second syllable. The first syllable to be pro- 
nounced as ‘fe’ and last as ‘nun’.) 
concentrate (Braille) fix attention on one 
subject. (Very little stress on first syllable.) 
elementary (ditto) having to do with begin- 
nings, (Stress on second syllable pronounced 
as ‘men’.) 

trudge (Sesondowah) move with effort. 
(Pronounced as ‘truj’.) 

republic (“‘Here & There’’) a state or coun- 
try in which the rule is in the hands of the 
elected representatives. (Stress on second 
syllable, to rhyme with ‘tub’.) 

exemption (ditto) freedom from, E.g., ey- 
emption from a tax, (Stress on second sylla- 
ble which is pronounced as ‘zem’.) 

to slaughter (ditto) to kill in large quantities 
or in a pitiless manner (Rhymes with 
“daughter’’, ) 


a 


How Well Have You Read This Issue? 


State whether the following statements are TRUE or F ALSE. 
Send your answers to Conrests, SUNSHINE, Poona 1. 
Names of Supscrisers (please quote your S. R. No. 
sending correct or one-error solutions will be published. 


1. Though blind, Louis 


LAST MONTH'S QUIZ 
Solution: 1, True 2, True 3. False 
4. False 5. False 6. False 7. True 
8. False 

(Names of Points Winners 

on p- 38) 


CLOsiy&S THoUGHTE 


Step by step, little by 
littlke—tthat is the 


Braille was a teacher at the 
National Institute of the 
Young Blind, 

2. Dr. Sarabhai attached 
great importance to good 
administration in scientific 
institutions, 

3. Healthy participation in 
in sports develops the intel- 
lect. 

4. The Greenwish Mean 
Time has fallen behind by 
about 10. seconds since 
1958. 
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5. The chief purpose of 
Braille libraries is to teach 
blind persons useful crafts. 
6. In the English language, 
double superlatives can be 
used for greater effect. 

7. Some snakes are born, 
not hatched from eggs, 

8. Gazelles are found help- 
ful in Israel to grow food 
crops, 

9. Samwel Wanjau’s carv- 
ings are based mainly on 
modern art. 


way to joy, wisdom, 
glory. 


Sunshine 


ARTICLES 


Addams, Jane 4/57 

Aesop, story of a fable-teller 3/59 

Africa 12/56, 3/57, 53/57, 3/55, 
10/58 
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world 5/59 
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Appleyard, Bob 10/55 
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Australia 5/58 
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“Basi’ New Year celebration in 
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British changed India, how the 
9/59 
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Buddhist art across Asia 11/56 
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wowed helps hunters in Ceylon 
3/57 

Bullocks festival 7/55 

Burma 1/56, 9/57, 1/58 

Byrd, Rear Admiral R 5/58 


Calendar, story of 2/57 

Canada 7/57 
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Circus, the 9/55 

Cocoa 10/58 

Colombo 2/58 
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mittances to Everywhere 
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India’s independence, story of 8/57 
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International Bank, the 8/56 
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International Telecommunication 
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Japanese flower arrangement 11/56 

Joy of life, the 12/54 
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Judo 10/56 

July, freedom month 7/58 
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Wild life 10/59 
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Youth understanding 2/59 
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STORIES 


Alls for our good 2/55 
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Austria 4/56 
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Haji Baba, adventures of 5/55 tc 
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He travels best who—ii, 56 

Heart he left behind, the & 55 

Hero worship 2/58 

How a jackal ate an elephant 6/5: 

How a Raja was saved 10 57, 
11/57 

How much land does a man re- 
quire? 3/55 

How the rabbit outwitted the 
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In the wild forest 10/58 
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Napoleon Bonaparte 1/55 
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Rautoman the robot 11/59 

Resident patient, the 5/59 to 10/59 
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4/57 
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Shivaji and Bhushan 11/54 

Shravankumar 2/55 

Sicily 12/57 

Soaring high 1/56 

St- Francis and the wolves 10/58 

Star is born, a 8/58 

Swimming for life 7/55 


Take old folks’ counsel 7/55 
Tall tale from Italy, a 9/57 
They celebrate Divali 11/58 
Thief gets caught, the 10/54 
Three lazy fools, the 2/57 
Tricky business 8/57 
Trisanku Swargam 9/59 
Troublesome mirror, the 8/58 


Undo meets the elephant chief 
3/55 

Ungrateful man, the 10/55 

Usha 7/55 


When disobedience paid 1/58 
Where one mile equals six 1/59 
Wish, the 7/56 

Wound, the 6/55, 7/55 


You reap as you sow 7/55 


Zelya 8/55, 9/55, 12/55 


SCIENCE 
ARTICLES 


Animal intelligence 10/57 
Animals 2/57, 7/58 

Animals of Australia 9/54, 10/54 
Ants 2/55 

Aquarium, how to make 3/56 
Astronomy 1/56 

Atom, story of 5/56 

Atoms 7/55 to 10/55, 12/55 


“Baby moon” satellite 11/57 
Beavers 10/54 

Bee keeping 8/56 

Birds that cannot fly 8/55 
Body 7/55 

Boomerang 2/58 


Ceylon python 12/56 


Electronic thermometer 2/55 
Elephants 6/55, 2/57, 7/57 
“Explorer” into space 3/58 


Fish 7/56 

Food 12/54 

Foxtail orchid 7/57 
Fruits for fitmess 8/55 


Gliding 11/54 
Growth rings 3/55 


Helicopter the 12/54 


International Geophysical Year 
9/57 


Junior scientists 9/57 


Magnetism (experiment) 1/55 
March of Science 1/57 
Marvels of Science 8/54, 

11/54, 3/55, 6/55, 12/55 
Migration of birds 8/59 
Moon 1/57, 11/59 


10/54, 


Nature 2/55, 9/55 
Nautilus, nuclear submarine 12/58 


Pangolir 12/54 
Papaya 2/55 

Pepper 7/56 

Picture story 5/56 
Picture telephone 1/57 
Plants, queer 7/55 
Pond Heron 3/56 


Rockets and missiles 8/58 
Reptiles 4/56 


Ross, Sir Ronald 5/57. 


Science Notes 7/56 

Ship’s tonnage 10/55 

Skies, mapping the 1/56 

Slug 10/56 

Snail 8/54 

Snake darter (snake bird) 1/56 
Solar Planet 2/59 

Space 10/56, 11/57, 3/58, 10/59 


Capitals 10/58 
Commas 8/58 


ENGLISH 
LESSONS 


Hyphens, don’t dash your 12/58 


Language 9/59 to 12/59 
Letter writing 5/58 


Pronouns for the right nous 4/58 
Punctuation 11/58 


Quotation im punctuation 9/56 


Stars 8/55 soe Spell weil, how to 12/58, 12/59 
Sugar 10/55 Comet oka talon. anjeg, Sablon abd prejiteee B/ee 
Sun 3/56, 10/57 12/56, 1/57 to 5/57, 8/57 to 


a 1/56 
Trees 9/57, 8/58 
Turtles 9/57 12/59 


11/57, 1/58 to 6/58, 9/58, 10/58, Verb 7/58 
12/58, 2/59 to 5/59, 8/59 to 


Written English, improve your 
2/59, 3/39, 4/59 


English language, how queer is the Words in the right place 3/58 


White Ibis 9/56 2/58 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
WORDS IN NUMBERS 


THE NINE-LETTER WORD IS ‘SURRENDER’, 


1. Den 5. Rude 8. Sure 
2, Run 6. Us 9. Use 

3. Ruse 7. End 10. Under 
4. Send 


MRS. NAIK’S TOASTER 


Three minutes. The first minute will toast one 
side of slices A and B. The second minute will toast 
the other side of B and one side of C, The third 
minute will toast the other side of A and C. 


FIND THE MISSING WORD:  Ans-SILENT 


“Poin TS WINNERS 


HOW WELL HAVE YOU READ THIS ISSUE? 
(January ’72) 


3 Points to: S, A. Ramesh Rangan SR 7973, Sudha 
Gopalakrishna SR 7378, Prakash Sheth SR 5811, 
Sanghani Jay B. SR 8530, Joseph Rodrigues SR 


Words, play with 8/59 


4163, Zehra Gedhakdawala SR 8431. 

S$. Bavishi SR 8512, Susan Mezyusti SR 

5390/5, Yogesh R, Joshi SR 8536, Somnath Routh 
SR 3098/2, Kamini Lobo SR 2919, Roque D’'Costa 
SR 7789, Deepak K. Pokharna SR 977/4, S, A. Tajani 
SR 8022, Urvish Medh SR 8316, Roque D’Costa 
SR 7789, S. Rajan SR 7395, Shekhar Sood SR 
7833, K. K. Gangadharan SR 8005, Anup Kurivilla 
SR 4121/35, Santanu Choudhury SR 4121/32, S. 
Muralidharan SR 4121/36. 
2 Points to: V. S. Sriram SR 7265, Abha Bakaya SR 
8457, Radhika SR 8389, P. Bobby George SR 8009, 
Bharat J. Gagwani SR 8535, Susmita Nanda SR 
7522, Crescence Fernandes SR 7812, N. Rajagopalan 
SR 7376, Ashok K. Jumrani SR 8108, Monica 
D'Souza SR 743, Alok Sarin SR 8447, 


‘QUIZ ON 1971’ (January '72) 


3 Points to: Sudha Gopalakrishna SR 7378. S. A, R. 
Rangan SR 7973, Joseph Rodrigues SR 4163, Prakash 
D. Sheth SR 5811, Jay B. Sangani SR 8530, D. 
Jyotsna SR 7333, N. Rajagopalan SR 7376, Somnath 
Routh SR 3098/2, Anup Kuruvilla SR 4121/35. 

2 Points to: V, S. Sriram SR 7265, S. Bavishi SR 
8512, Bharat J. Gagwani SR 3098, Roque D’Costa 
SR 7789, K. K. Gangadharan SR 8005, Alok Sarin 
SR 8447, S. Rajan SR 7395, S. Muralidharan SR 
4121/36, Shekhar Sood SR 7833, Urvish Medh SR 
8316. 
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FRUITY SWEETS 


13 delicious sweets in five fruity flavours in each handy, 
low-priced pack—Lime, Lemon, Orange, Pineapple and Raspberry ! 


SO ENJOY A SWEET TREAT—POP OUT rive 
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